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gress in such external things as plotcraft and dramatic illusive-
ness when set beside Shakespeare's earlier experiments in
comedy* Much Ado is so informal that it makes its sub-plot
much more significant than its nominally main plot. Twelfth
Night builds itself formally on circumstances like those of A
Comedy of Errors, and even increases the theatrical improbability
of all plays of mistaken identity by adding sex-disguise to make
stage-illusion still more difficult. As You Like It gratuitously
imports lions into the forest of Arden; it trades as extensively
as Twelfth Night in sex-disguise, and it rounds off its action
with a hastier and even less suitable marriage than is that of
Olivia and Sebastian. But the appearance of casualness in plot-
craft is delusory. These plays are held together, not by the
nexus of external circumstance, but by the coherence of their
spiritual substance. Their apparent diversity is moulded into
unity by what Coleridge would have called an esemplastic
power. They are the unified shape of an embodied idea, the
representation of a created world which has become an
organic universe because its every operation manifests the
universality of its own proper laws.

To see these plays as a form of comedy, it is perhaps easiest
to begin by realising that in kind they are essentially and ob-
viously different from traditional classical comedy. Their main
characters arouse admiration; they excite neither scorn nor
contempt. They inspire us to be happy with them; they do
not merely cajole us into laughing at them. Therein lies the
fundamental difference between classical and Shakespearian
comedy. Classical comedy is conservative. It implies a world
which has reached stability sufficient for itself. Its members
are assumed to be fully aware of the habits and the morals
which preserve an already attained state of general well-being.
The main interest is the exposure of offenders against common
practice and against unquestioned propriety in the established
fitness of things. Hence, its manner is satire, and its standpoint
is public common sense. But Shakespearian comedy is a more
venturesome and a more imaginative undertaking. It does not